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Scandinavians in her race still hear in every age the
murmurs of their mother, the ocean ; the Briton in
the "blood hugs the homestead still.

Again, as if to intensate the influences that are
not of race, what we think of when we talk of English
traits really narrows itself to a small district. It ex-
cludes Ireland, and Scotland and Wales, and reduces
itself at last to London, that is, to those who come
and go thither, The portraits that hang on the walls
in the Academy Exhibition at London, the figures in
Punch's drawings of the public men, or of the club-
houses, the prints in the shop-windows, are distinctive
English, and not American, no, nor Scotch, nor Irish;
but 'tis a very restricted nationality. As you go north
into the manufacturing and agricultural districts,
and to the population that never travels, as you go
into Yorkshire, as you enter Scotland, the world'p
Englishman is no longer found. In Scotland, there
is a rapid loss of all grandeur of mien and mariners;
a provincial eagerness and acuteness appear; the
poverty of the country makes itself remarked, and a
coarseness of manners; and, among the intellectual,
is the insanity of dialectics. In Ireland, are the same
climate and soil as in England, but less food, no right
relation to the land, political dependence, small ten-
antry, and an inferior or misplaced race.

These queries concerning ancestry and blood may
be well allowed, for there is no prosperity that seems
more to depend on the kind of man than British
prosperity. Only a hardy and wise people could have
made this small territory great We eay, in a